MECHANIZED    NOMADS

children are sent on to some larger Siberian settlement
for further instruction: to Igarka; to Dudinka, to Yeniseisk
or even Krasnoyarsk. There they learn history and geo-
graphy; they begin using their newly acquired knowledge of
the alphabet to read books in their own language and in
Russian. The curriculum of the elementary school, which
contains technical instruction in the use of the rifle, fishing
net and rowing boat, is continued and carried to a higher
level of efficiency. Everything is done to preserve the talents
of the tundra for hunting and fishing, while they become
more acquainted with Soviet civilization and technical
equipment. They are taught scientific means of reindeer
breeding and veterinary care; they learn to handle motor
boats and build timber houses. In order to preserve and
help them to develop their own culture, as much time is
devoted to the proper use of their own language as to
Russian, which is regarded only as a kind of esperanto.
The best students are finally sent to the Institute of the
Northern Peoples in Leningrad. My Dolgan hosts had heard
of the Tent of Miracles'. The eldest son had listened to the
recital of some poems which a student there had written
in their own language. The Arctic natives never knew how
to put words on paper and pass them on. Russian scientists
have created alphabets for them, as missionaries in Africa
have done for some of the negro tribes. All these alphabets
are based on the Latin not the Russian script.

The Soviets are very anxious to avoid being charged with
Russifying even the smallest national minority. Native
newspapers in Samoyed and Yakut language are now
appearing in the northern settlements, and some of the
Russian dailies in those localities have one or two vernacular
pages.

The Northern Institute in Leningrad is anxious for its
students to produce literature and urges them to write
down their legends and sagas, describe their own lives,
tell of their impressions of town life and their first reaction
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